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forsake their evil ways and pursue the True Love; and his
wise and gentle words produce so deep an impression on
the two libertines that they then and there abandon their
sinful courses and enter the band of the holy man's disciples.
And so even this book, for all the ribaldry with which it
opens, closes with a tribute to the Love that is eternal and
undefiled, which is the ultimate theme of nine-tenths of all
the Eastern poetry in existence.

The Lutfiyya, which derives its name from the author's
son Lutf-ullah, for whose behoof it was written and to whom
it is dedicated, is confessedly modelled on the Khayriyya
of Nabf. It is, like its prototype, a versified book of counsels
composed by the poet for the guidance of a beloved son.
The general scheme of the two works is the same, though
of course the advice given differs somewhat in each. Vehbf
lays greater stress on educational points; he carefully indicates
which sciences should be studied and which left aside. Among
the former he recommends medicine, as most of the physicians
of the time are untrustworthy, and logic, which he regards
as the basis of every science; he would dissuade from mathe-
matics, from philosophy, because of its futility, and from
the astrological astronomy of his day, seeing that it deals
with things impossible to be known. All the occult sciences
come similarly under the ban. While he admits that music
is pleasant to hear, he says it is unbecoming a gentleman
to sing or play any instrument. History and literature ought
to be studied; when speaking of poetry he gives his son
the bad advice to cultivate the 'enigma', which he says is
very popular in Persia. In prose the 'new style* is to be
followed, that of Veysi and Nergisf being out of date.
Calligraphy is recommended. Chess and draughts are discour-
aged as being too absorbing. Profligacy and debauchery are
forbidden, as are hypocrisy, sanctimoniousness, and many